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Upton Sinclair's critique of education is examined, 
and what today's critics of education can learn from him is 
discussed. Sinclair is an example of deep or new critics of education 
who deal with more than surface blemishes and relate school criticism 
to deeper social issues like justice. In 1922 Sinclair conducted 
personal interviews with educators throughout the United States, He 
called public attention to root problems in schooling, academic 
freedom, and corporate society through a rough journalistic style and 
muckraking. For example, Sinclair's book "The Goose-step" is filled 
with straightforward comments on specific colleges where he 
identified linkages to industrialists and cozy relations between big 
business and academia. Sinclair identified specific industrialists 
and capitalists as behind-the-scene manipulators of higher education. 
This basic criticism of capitalist greed and manipulation as 
detrimental to education is also a theme common to current deep 
critics of education. Current critics can learn much from Sinclair, 
They should conduct another cross-country personal study today and 
report their findings using Sinclair's clear and straightforward 
identification of evils. (RM) 
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The spate of reports t. analyses', studies and diatribes about the Ills 

of eiiucation appear to be a recent phenomenon fn the public arena* 

•As 1$ well known in educational scholarship, however, attacks on the 

schools have' occoirred since we have had school There is a pattern 

of attacks, virtually cyclical, which reaches public awareness and arouses 

concert that soittthing should be done; there is a similarity between these 

cyctes and the scyenteen'-year locust Infestations, though the time period . 

m&s vary for ischool criticism. The last statement may sound as though the 

theme. of this paper Is to decry crtticisra about schools, or provide a 

defcfiie of liirtyrdow .f or schooling.. That is not the theme; rather, the 

Idea of a loag'..b^ story of educational criticism, with public awareness 

only, sporadi eel ly aroused^ Is important to the context of this paper* 

The theme Is better itated that Minstrean criticism of schooling has 

been too narrow In scope and too shallow in effort to adaquatily challenge 

the root causes of schooling problems. 

The typical. cycle of mainstream school criticism shifts* from moderately 

right, wing concern for teaching traditions! knowledge and keeping order 

to noderateYy left wing concern for liberal Ideas of ccnwinlty and 

equality. The standard scenario of public debate Incorporates a clarion 

eil) ^ one side to defects In schools like lowered reading abilities, 

4<fPort1oos. of this paper drawn from an article -in Upton Sinclair quarterly 



luck of discipline, elimination of traditional required content or values* 
and threats to established authority* The public is outraged, it least 
IS reported, and the schools shift modestly to a different rhetoric and 
soffie cosmetic changes. Then, several years 1ater> another call to arms' Is 
sounded by a d1ff«^«nt set of critics who note the restrictive nature of 
schoals, the censored and dull content, memorization and drill, and lack 
of Individual' development. The public clamors and the schools slide over 
to usee different language and to appear more open and free* 

There are so^ie long tena and fairly- dramatic changes In schooling and." 
society which are more evident in hindsight and which are significant, e.g., 
de«ecrat1zatl0A of schooling^ public, financing and support, attempted ' . 
■ Integration and opposition to bias* But the school critics wtio 
liave access to the public often seek onl^ minor modifications* at any one time 
period, and seldom look beyond relatively obvious' school characteristics 
to disclalff: test scores, required courses, teacher credentials, t'^thooics, 
drtrp-out rates^.etc. There are roainstreaw critics Mio relate school 
crltlcisoi to deeper social Issues Ilka justice. , Thus, there are few 
popularly known' critics of schooling who deal with rare than surface 
blaishes* 

In earlier tloe periods one nright have identified some deep critics 
wliO Mtre able tt^ obtain public exposure to their concerns* This might 
Include ThoMS Jefferson, John Dewey, and George Counts. In more recent 
t1«it the deep critics of schooling seem to derive their roots from 
•eufoptan Intatttfctuals with social analyses drawn from Marxian, neo-Marxlan 



•iltlcal theory op othv perspectives. There are nearly as many variations 
ancng them as there are advocates, but the essential point is that the 
efforts of these. critics derive frow a philosophic or political -economic 
base beyond surface school phenom&n.i. They challenge the functionalist 
or other, traditional rationales for schooling, rather than criticize 
from within that rationale. 

• These new critics of education, unfortunately, tenU to fall outside the 
nains-treaia of public or standard educationist literature, and their 
crltlclsws are often shared only vrith those already initiated Into 
that perspective. There could be some of tl5ese new critics are . 
known outside their own circles, but I can't identify any know currently 
in the public; sphere, op whose ideas are material In public discourse, about 
schools. The Ideas of new critics of education nserit consideration, 
est^clall^-ln asocial climate where schools are again a.'public Issue. 
■\- Soow-of th€ reason for public ignorance of these ideas 1$ the ware . 
^tkrea^ of thea to poi«rful segments of the social order; another is 
.that the ideas are too esoteric and have yet to develop a clear 
practical deriy^jtion for changing sd^ools; er.othtr Is that the critics 
.■ay- be operating only fron the negative without providlftg a consistent 
altem»t1y*j;. «rnd. a furthar reason iwyr.bt that the manner of connunicatlofl 
of thciii Ideas Is so. heavily wstghted by jar-gan and convoluted writing 
tfeat tfny art easily overlooked in public discussion. 

Thus, an exanloation of one of the school critics Kho seemed to operate 
vfoai a- deep concern for the substructure, of society, >*o understood 
political tconoiv, and who wrote in a way to incite the cownon people 



to an .understanding of the Issue, of social justice would seem worthy 
of contemplation* Upton Sinclair was such 3 critic. Mis boolc» The 
Jungle^ became a classic in muckraking with a positive result. His 
prolific authorship, and public displays in polit^.cal caiT?pa1gns and other 
•efforts to address areas he identified as significant, wade him an 
ijpportant figure In his t1n«. Hhlle he was not a scholar In the 
fiormal sense of the tennj nnr an. educator in 'Its normative Criaractari stic, 
Upton Sinclair ms able to call public attention to root problem In 
schoaling, academic freedom, and corporate sociaty through a rough 
Journalistic style and ffluckraicinga avenues not travelled by recent 
■critics of schcols. 

■Recent criticism of society and education appears to ignore the 
contributions of Sinclair. Yet his work Is strikingly parallel Mith 
both practical and theoretical current analyses by scholars-, Sinclair 
Is, of course, not the only social critic whose writings are ignored 
by latter^deiy.itlscoverers of evil in the schools, but he offers a 
Wch source of- Insight, data, n)ethod and perspective that could 
enliveni, enlighten and enrich the current debates. 

ftery Sinclair, his wife, described his studiy of schools In political 
economic terms: 

After Upton has finished his crusade .against thei "kept press, it was 
the turn of "kept" education. In the wave of repressive terror' which 
had swept the country after the war, no group had sufferedd more than 
the educators. Krcm the highest-salaried professor In the richest 
university down to the poorest paid teacher in the smallest country 
/School, all were under governing board maae up of buslnessmes deter- 
'•.lained to see that no teacher should suggest any social change that'. 
Blight threaten profits. The study of economics must be confined to 
the wonders of big. business... (M. Sinclair, 1962, p. 269} 



Upton Sinclair described his awakening to this same topic: 

* ...I had been through five years of City College and four years 
of postgraduate work at Columbia, a'nd had come out unaware that 
the nwdarn socialist movemgnt existed. So now I nieant to .ruckralce 
the college, showing where athey had got their money and Wan they were 
spending it... (Sinclair, Autobiography, 1962, p. 225) 

And Leon Harris' (1975) analysis of Upton Sinclair's «ork in this 
area prbvides the following ccmments: 

Upton returned from his cross-country tour [of colleges and schools] 
with two passionate convictions. Tne first was that educating so many 
mil Hons inevitably offered frequently irresistib'e opportunities for 
dishonest financial gain and that such opportunities .xust be ended or 
at least made fir more' aifficult. Tan spcona and most important (sic) 
was. that tne kind of education determined the kind of citizen - that 
if American society was to (tkivs in the different direction he hop^d 
Tor, its members would have to receive a very different education.... 
(p. 202) 

He [Sinclair] had the impertinence more than half a century ago 
to be oetrsged that Columbia University owned securities in enter- 
prises made profitable by thp exploitation of human belr.<}sl.. Nor 
did he limit his charges to Columbia,.. (p.204) 

Harris also Indicated one of the probiims that muckraking style has 
In his ccnanent that Sinclair's books on eoucation had less "exaggeration 
and paranoia" leading to "foolis^i conclusions that brought ridicule on 
him CSinclair] and made It easier to avoid his valid charges." (p. 204) 

There are important distinctions between the work of academic scholars 
and professional muckrakers. Scholars atteopt reasoned and evidential 
argument to seek truth, leaving conclusions opan and tentative; muckraking 
seems to start with conclusions and seek evidence for support. Scholars, 
however, have been '^nown to take this latter route, and rouckrakers do reason. 
The fmickraking style may cause some scholars to pause rather than to consider 
seriously the kind of statement that Sinclair uses to make a point: 



"There are some fifteen hundred men on the Columbia 
faculty; but you can count upcn the fingers of one hand the men • 
of any originality and force of character/*. (Sinclair, 1S22, . 
p. 52) 



And Sinclair's writing- about the "interlcckirg directorate*' in higher 
education, and Its impact on elementary and secordary schools, bears a 
similar emotive style: 



••[Columbians President ]..• fixed the policy of this depart- 
ment [of Education], making it a machine for the tumir^ out of 
•educational experts* , trained to see life as a battleground of 
money-ambition; and to run the schools as 'efficient factories.,. 
I shall. •♦show you the Tammany Hall of edu?.ation; the league of 
supcrintei^dentsv and the politicians of the; National Education 
Association, financed by the book conpaoies and other big 
grafters and combining with the chambers of comraeice and" 
professional' patriots to drive out liberalisTi in education as in 
politics, and resist every new idea in ever>' department of human 
thought and activity. Tney are backed by th; political machines 
of special privilege.. (Sinclair 1922, p. 58, 59) . 



These examples from Sinclair's The Goose-step art? not isolated bits; 
the bock is filled with his straightforward comments on Columbia^ 
Harvard, Ohio State, Cornell, Stanford, and a var.'.et/ of Qi;her colleges 
where he identified "linkages to industrialists and cozy relations between 
-big business ^ academia. 



Sinclair's comments about education come froii an extended study of 
schools across the U.S.. As Harris notes. in his dography, Sinclnir 
originally plannfed to usa teacher and adninistvalion responses to letters 
as the basis for a book he Initia.Uv' titled Too'^bmder" or "The ' 
Footbinders," buv so few school people respor/jed that Sinclair undertook 
tt long trip to cenduct p«rsonal intervier**!?. . According to Harris, 
Sirclalr returned fro« the trip with two dominant convictions: "that 



educating so many millions inevitably offered frequent Irresistible 
opportunities for dishonest financial gain and. ..the .second and most 
Ifnportant was that the kind of education determined the l<ind of citizen - 
that if Anerican socieVy ^as to move in the different direction 
[Sinclair] hoped for, its members would have to receive a very different 
education." (ferris, p. 202) 

, Sinclair notea that he visited about thirty cities wiTere "some 
educator had asseaibied the malcontents in his or her hone, and I sat and 
made notes while they told me their angry or hilarious stories. " 
(Sinclair, 1962, p. 225) He had set out to 'Muckrake the colleges, 
showing where they had got their money and how they were spendisTg it," 
and returned toa with so much material Uiat he decided one book on 
education would not be sufficient. The Goose-stsp . all 488 pagus 
published by Sinclair in 1922, sold for two dollars and covered Wghar 
education; Tne Goslings , at pages and also two dollars, was on the 
lower schools^ 

Sinclair was warned about libel suits over his caustic stetsments 
• • about the dcminant leaders of higher education, especially Nicholas 
Nfcjrray Butler, and the circle of industrialists and capitalists whom 
Sinclair Identifies as behind- the-.scanss manipulators of hipher 
eiijcation. H.L. Menken, in a letter to Sinclair in 1923, suggests thai 
such suits were unlikely because, "They ail know that getting into court 
would lay then open to even worse exposure." (Menken, in Sinclair, 19(50, 
p. 234) No libel action arose, but ths continuous threat was a 
recognition of the popular muckraking writing style which 3inciair did so 
wall. 

Er|c -7- 8 . . 



V)e style of writing nov^ fashionable anong a group of acadeoiic' 
educational critics does not rnatch Sinclair for directness or personal 
attacki yet the bases for criticism are similar. Earlier educational 
critics identified philosophic or psychological points for dispute; one 
finds previous critics who show the logical inconsistency of donocratic 
political philosophy and autocratic schjols (Dewey, 191o), or critics who 
decry the stultification cf children on essftotialiy psychological grounds 
(Holt, 1967). 

The mote recent educational critics have centered on econonvic or 
socioeconanic* conaitions and their iiDpact upon the schools. These 
criticisms are larger scale, since they indict the capitalist system, but 
are certainly consistent with SiTClair's ans^lysis in The -Goose-ste p. 

Much of the current critical literature is an extension of Marxist 
and neo-Marxist interpretations cf society as, applied to the institution 
of education. Thus, the economic prism for exarftiriing schooling 
incorporates a basic criticism of capitalism. Aiso, Anarican critics 
have derived much of their analytic frainswork from European intellectuals 
like Jurgens Habeimas, Michel Foucault and Antonio Gramsci, as well as 
such pertinent British sociologists of education as Geoff hhitty and 
Michael F.O. Young, (Besag and Nelson, igSii)""- ^- 

Among the more "prominent examples of educational criticisn from a 
perspective similar to that expressed by Sinclair are the works cf Bowles 
and Gintis^ Schooling in Capitalist /Vnerica (1976); Michael Apple, 
Ideology and Currjculun t and Martin Cam*Dy, Schooling in a Corporate 
Society . As their titles soggest, these books show the direct 



relationship of an econonic system and its ideology on the process of 
schooling in that society. While the interlocking directorate described 
and ctetuiled with names of individuals by tJptcn Sinclair I5 not the prijpe 
siijject of these works, certainly the basic criticism of capitalist greed 
and manipulation as detrimental to education is a thecia canrobn to 
Sinclair and these books. 



Fo:r examples of the criticis4ns, and the writing style used by these 
academic analysts, consider the following by Henry Giroux, Professor of 
Education at 



"In a nutshell, the dialectic qf domination and resistarce, 
the notion that schools are neither the exclusive locus of 
domination nor resistance but a combination of both is missing 
• in the reproductive position. One tesult is that hunan experi- 
ence is siDfiply reduced to a passive reflex of the ideological 
imperatives of the logic of capital and its institutions • " 
. ' teirouxy in press) 



Perhaps uore directly Samuel Bowles, an econonics professor at the 
iJhiversity of. wtassachusetts, writes: 



"••.1 argue (1) that schools havs evolved in the LViited 
states not as a pursuit of equality, but rather to meet the 
needs of capitalist employers for a disciplined and skilled 
labor force.. .unequal edication has Its roots in the very class 
structure which it serves to legitimiie and reproduce* 
Inequalities in education are part of the web of capitalist 
society, and are likely to persist as long as capitalism 
survives." (Bowles, in Carnoy, 1975, p/ 38) 



And a similar economic analysis is applied to school curriculum and 
questions of knowledge by Michael Apple, Professor of Education at the 
JLlniversity of Wisconsin. 



"Questions abcut the selective tradition such as the 
following need to be taken quite seriously. Whose knowledge is 
it? Who selected it? Why is it organized and taught 'in this 
way? To this particular group?... One is guided, as well, by 
attempting to link these investigations to competing concepti-Dns 
of sc?cial and economic power and ideologies- In this way, one 
con begin to get a more concrete appraisal of the linka^jes 
between econoniic and political power and the knowledge iiade 
available (and not made available) to students," (Apple, 1979, 
p. 7) 



The new critical perspectives on edjcar-on use a different writing 
styLv, and a different general intellectual framesvcrk fron Upton 
Sii7:lair, but Sinclair's criticisms are strikij^ly similar. Sinclstlr 
writes in 1922, "Our educational system i^ net a public service, but an 
/•nstrument of special privilege;, its purpose is not to further the 
welfare of mankind, but merely to keep ftparica capitalist." (Slnclairj 
1922, 18) 

Sinclair does not J;iesHate, indeed he seems to thoroughly enjoy, 
naming individuals and institutions who illustrate the interlocking 
directorate of the plutoprats and their contrDl ever education* The 
current critics are considerably 'nnre ciicurasiject, using large scale 
evidence and comrocnly known school experience ic support their positions. 

There is a need for educaticiai critics to nidiscover the muckraker^s 
.work, and to expand and embellish it, A trenchant and compelling new 
view of education might arise from the blending of toe two related 
perspectives and the two writing styles* Certainly a larger audience is 
reached by clear and straightforward identification of evils, while 
siriple sensationalism is prcperly tempered by a scholar's distance ana 
skepticism^ In any case it would be a service to the study of education 
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to have one or more of the current educational critics undertake a 
repUca of the cross-coLoitry personal study of schools made by Sinclair 
in 1922. 
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